CHAPTER II
SOCIAL ADVANCE

DISRAELI CONSIDERED THAT the advance in material prosperity of
the British people in the early nineteenth century diminished, for a
time, their political capacity.   In Coningsby (1844) he wrote referring
to the period after the Napoleonic struggle:

" The war had diverted the energies of the English people into channels by no
means favourable to political education. Conquerors of the world, with their ports
filled with the shipping of every clime, and their manufacturers supplying the European
Continent, in the art of self-government, that art in which their fathers excelled, they
had become literally children."

The Reform Act of 1832, though it added only about half a million people
to the hundred and fifty thousand who elected the House of Commons, did
greatly increase the interest of the citizens in politics and raised the level of
ability "in parliament. The Act was followed by a notable series of reforms
in local government, in poor-law, in factories ; and also by the great Act emanci-
pating all slaves within the Empire (1833). Yet there was much to be done
in the fourth decade, which became known as the " Hungry Forties/'

What made the 'forties hungry was the Corn Laws, particularly the law
of 1815 which prohibited the import of foreign corn unless the domestic price
in England was 8os. a quarter. In effect the Government guaranteed the
British farmer a price of about 8os. a quarter. The population had, accord-
ingly, to pay about is. for the 4 Ib. loaf. The evils of dear bread and the Corn
Laws did not escape the great philanthropists of the age, most of whom were
middle-class men with fortunes in business ; but the " Landed Interest " stood
inflexibly for high agricultural protection. Yet protection, though it kept
rents high and bread prices high, had no such effect on agricultural wages,
which about the year 1840 were 73. to 8s. a week. In 1838 seven Manchester
merchants founded an Anti-Corn-Law League to explain by meetings, pamphlets,
and articles in the newspaper press the folly of legislatively keeping bread
dear. "Manchester," however, and the bustling capitalist and high industrial
middle-class people, did not appreciate the evils of low wages and long hours
and overcrowding in industrial towns as keenly as they realised the bread
question. Free competition, non-intervention, laissez-faire in regard to the
growing and selling of corn would mean cheap food for the people. At the
same time, laissez-faire in industry was permitting conditions of terrible under-
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